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Prophets of Action. 

The work of the Society of Friends in human 
society has been in a marked degree prophetic. 
Members inspired by its standard of righteous- 
ness have not ceased to labor for conditions in 
advance of their immediately present day. Some 
sense has been given to a benevolent heart or to 
a reformer that the Lord hath now need of him 
to prepare his way for a future condition of 
society—for circumstances not yet developed or 
seep, and no matter if they are not, provided 
the presentiment of his heart is complied with 
by obedience. The world at length recognizes 
that he who was guided by the Divine eye 
rather than the natural eye has been indeed a 
prophet all the time that he had the credit of 
laboring as a visionary ; a prophet indeed even 
in the midst of being accounted by time-serving 
members as an antiquarian. 

Thus it was io the labors of Friends in ad- 
vance of their age concerning the slave trade 
and slavery itself—a work far from finished 
yet, whether it relate to the barbarities of con- 
script labor in our own land or the atrocities of 
human bondage in many a foreign field. So 
the inward witness for Christ constrained them 
w begin generations ago in the cause of Peace, 
and continues them now io the help of its 
persecuted representatives from Russia. Com- 
panies every winter now are thronging to hear 
able exponents of education and character- 
training expound its principles on the very 
basis of Truth which was advanced by George 
Fox, and has been kept much in view since by 
Friends who have seemed to others to form a 
society of educators. The diminution, and it is 
hoped final disappearance, of capital punish- 
ment early had its forecast in the Quaker con- 
science. For nearly every beneficent and right- 
eous cause Friends are counted on wherever 
living Friends are known. 

Such reflections were suggested in our taking 
into cursory review the present and past work 
of the Friends’ Institute for Colored Youth, 
which under the care of managers in our mem- 
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bership is so efficiently conducted by its prin- 
cipal, Fannie Jackson Coppin and her fellow- 
teachers. Our eyes were opened to the fact 
that the very principle of training suitable for 
the colored race in America, which has now be- 
come a national convincement under Booker T. 
Washington as its present most conspicuous 
exponent, was anticipated and put to practice 
years ago through the foresight given to the 
managers of that Institution. Quietly, wisely, 
and thoroughly has the development of that 
work been moving forward, till this Institute 
has long been for Philadelphia all that Tuskegee 
is fur the South. 

Over five hundred of the colored youth in 
the past year have received literary or indus- 
trial training in our Institute. Of the thirteen 
graduated last year “two are studying medi- 
cine, seven are teaching, one is attending a 
higher school, one is following his trade learned 
in the Industrial Department, and one is at 
present out of work on account of illness.” For 
more than thirty years this Institution has been 
preparing and sending out teachers not only for 
Philadelphia (two of the largest and best col- 
ored schools in the city were started by its 
graduates), but for New Jersey, Maryland and 
Delaware. Fifteen colored teachers, all trained 
at the Institute are now teaching in the city 
schools of Philadelphia, and many more in 
schools supported by private charity. 

The Industrial Department has classes in 
bricklaying, printing, tailoring, carpentry, shoe- 
making, short-hand, millinery, dressmaking and 
cooking. Some men and youth who are en- 
gaged at labor during the day, come into 
this school regularly on certain evenings to 
master the elements of some trade. “ One of last 
year’s class, who supports herself and child 
solely by her trade, sent exhibits to a Southern 
exposition and received a commendatory letter 
in return ; another is conducting a large trade, 
employing several assistants; others are work- 
ing with dressmakers and earn a good living; 
two are not only working at their trade at 
home, but in their turn are teaching others.” 

These are some of the glimpses into this year’s 
interesting report of the Institute, enough to 
indicate that Friends, who were pioneers, as in 
other most noble causes, so in this method of 
solving the race-problem for our country, are 
still on the alert to respond to Best Wisdom in 
such lines. Their equally important and help- 
ful concern at Christiansburg, Va., stands as a 
most gratefully appreciated light- house set upon 
a hill, whose light over a large area of Southern 
territory cannot be hid, while permitted by 
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our contribution of means to burn. In spite of 
its much poorer equipment and scanty support 
from donations, it seems to be making its little 
means go practically as far in that country as 
the sérvice of the Institute does in this.* 

When it is said,“ Would that all the Lord’s - 
people were prophets,” it has appeared to us of 
late that there are prophets of action as well as 
prophets of speech, by the same Spirit. So that 
all our membership shall wake up tc the inspira- 
tions of good and for good that are given to 
them, that are crowding upon them and would 
be realized if they would only be open to receive 
and respond, so that we are all alert to know 
the day of our visitation, all the Lord’s people 
will be prophets, or inspired, for the word or 
the work whereunto He sends them. “ And He 
will show you things to come.” Secret presenti- 
ments of duty whereby we “ build better than 
we know,” or anticipate in our work a time not 
seen as yet, will continue us as a Society of 
forerunners, not ahead of our Guide, but in ad- 
vance of the short-sightedness of men “up to 
date ” indeed, but not up to the heavenly vision. 
“He that prophesieth speaketh,” and since ac- 
tions do this “ louder than words,” may we not 
say acteth, “to exhortation, to edification, to 
comfort,” as “God divideth unto every man 
severally as He will.” Missionaries to future 
generations we cannot fail to be, by walking in 
the present light as God gives us light; and 
“the spirit of prophecy” is as essential to the 
mission-work as to “the testimony of Jesus,” 
for the uplifting of mankind in missions whether 
foreign or future. 





SurFricient Rewarp.—John Howe, the fam- 
ous Puritan divine, became Cromwell’s chaplain 
in 1657. He was much respected by men of 
all parties, and in the ticklish times of the Com- 
monwealth his help and protection were often 
asked for, and neverin vain. Yet he was never 
known to ask a favor for himself. In “The 
Life and Work of John Howe,” this incident is 
given: 

One day Cromwell took notice of this self- 
denial, saying to him: “ You have begged fa- 
vors for every one but yourself, Mr. Howe. 
When will your own turn come?” 

To which Howe returned this answer: “ My 
Lord Protector, my turn is always come when 
I can serve another.”— Youth’s Companion. 

WE have power to ameliorate the condition 
of the world just in the degree in which we are 
wholly separated from its spirit. 





*Since this was written the Friend’s Freedmans 
Association’s Report, more clearly showing its work at 
Christiansburg, has come to hand, and appears else- 
where in this number. 
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the son of Esar-haddon, others had taken advan- 
tage of “ the emptiness of the land.” 

These half-breed “ pagani,” the Samaritans 
and the few native Jews who had never left 
Palestine gave a conditional welcome to the re- 
turning exiles. Their offer to assist in the build- 
ing of the temple was = tly rejected by the 
zealous restorers from Babylon. (Ezra iv: 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5). 

If a prophets Haggai and Zachariah had 
not come to the rescue by their encouraging 
words at this critical juncture, the triumph of 
the temple builders would doubtless have been 

tponed at least. It was full “three score 
years” more after the completion of the holy 
sanctuary (516 B. C.) that Ezra arrived in Je- 
rusalem with his compatriots (458 B. C.) 

The Jews in Babylon during this period were 
much more comfortably situated than were 
their brethren in Judea, as they could the 
more readily assume an independent attitude 
toward their neighbors in religious matters. 

The ritualistic development of the new the- 
ocracy, based upon the Book of Deuteronomy, 
had progressed during the exile as it probably 
never would have done in Palestine. 

It was ninety years after Zerubbabel had 
been commissioned by Cyrus, and thirteen after 
Ezra re-inforced the restoration of the holy city, 
that Nehemiah came to Jerusalem, about 445 
B.C. 

“The covenant,” now expanded so as to rest 
upon the entire Pentateuch, was proclaimed the 
next year “to all the people gathered together 
as one man” (Nehemiah viii: 1, 2, 3), so that 
they “ wept when they heard the words of the 
law.” “That externalization toward which the 
prophetical movement, in order to be practical, 
had already been tending in Deuteronomy, 
finally achieved its acme in the legislation of 
Ezra. A new artificial Israel was the result, 
but, after all, the old would have pleased an 
Amos better.* 

In spite of the prophets, the deep spirituality 
welling up in some post-exilic psalms (e. g., 
exxxix) seems but a slender stream by the 
swollen river of legalism.” 

It was this “river” which carried down in its 
overwhelming current the sublime teachings of 
the fifty-third of Isaiah, as well as of the Book of 
Jonah. Thus the very object of the captivity 
was defeated, so that when the true Messiah 
“came unto his own” to proclaim “the king- 
dom of heaven,” they rejected Him because his 
words and his conduct did not, in all things, 
conform to their law and to their traditions. 

May we, whose captivity is in another day 
and way, learn the lessuns their history and 
their sufferings were designed to teach ! 

J.E. 

AN experienced Christian once remarked, 
that Divine Providence had many ways of 
reaching those who were out of the right way ; 
but he had never heard of any person being 
converted by what was said behind his back. 








_ No one can ever sufficiently remunerate the 
industrious and pious teacher who faithfully 
educates children.— Martin Luther. 





Assyrian monarchs. He was no less a military genius 
than Tiglath-Pilezer IL. and Sargon II., but he had 
the rare god sense to allow those he subdued to gov- 


ern themselves—after paying tribute. He subdued 


Egypt ond rebuilt Babylon, which Sennacherib had 
royed. 
* “Israel” in Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Day Papers, Second Month, 1899. 
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A Negro Preacher. 


A remarkable instance of the power of Divine 
grace in making use of a faithful negro as the 
instrument for conveying the Gospel message 
to a depraved community is related in Stevens’ 
history of American Methodism, from which the 
following is extracted. Henry Evans, the sub- 
ject of the sketch, was a native of Virginia, and 
lived in the early years of the present century. 
He was a shoemaker by trade, and became a 
Christian and a Methodist when quite young. 
His church recognizing that he had a gift as a 


minister licensed him to preach in Virginia. 


While yet a young man he determined to re- 
move to Charleston, S. C., thinking he might 
But having 
reached Fayetteville on his way to Charleston, 


succeed best there in his trade. 


his spirit was stirred at perceiving that the peo- 
ple of his race in that town were wholly given 
to profanity and lewdness, never 
preaching of any denomination. This deter- 
mined him to stop at Fayetteville, and he be- 
fen to preach to the negroes with great effect. 

he town council interfered, and nothing in 
his power could prevail with them to permit 
him to preach. He then withdrew to the sand- 
hills, out of town, and held meetings in the 
woods, changing his appointments from place 
to place. No law was violated, while the coun- 
cil was effectually eluded, and so the opposition 
passed into the hands of the mob. These he 
worried out by changing his appointments, so 
that when they went to work their will upon 
him he was preaching somewhere else. Mean- 
while, whatever the most honest purpose of a 
simple heart could do to reconcile his enemies 
was employed by him for thatend. He eluded 
Do one in private, but sought opportunities to 
explain himself; avowed the purity of his in- 
tentions, and even begged to be subjected to the 
scrutiny of any surveillance that might be 
thought proper to prove his inoffensiveness ; 
anything, so that he might but be allowed to 
reach. Happily for him and the cause of re- 
igion, his honest countenance and earnest 
pleadings were soon powerfully seconded by 
the fruits of his labors. One after another be- 
gan to suspect their servants of attending his 
a not because they were made worse, 
ut wonderfully better. The effect upon the mor- 
als of the negroes, too, began to be seen, partic- 
ularly as regards their habits on the First-day 
of the week, and drunkenness; and it was not 
long before the mob was called off by a change 
in the current opinion, and Evans was allowed 
to preach in the town. At that time there was 
not a single church edifice in the town, and but 
one congregation, (Presbyterian), which wor- 
shipped in what was called the State House, 
under which was the market, and it was plainly 
Evans or nobody to preach to the negroes. 
Now, too, of the mistresses there were not a few, 
and some masters, who were brought to think 
that the preaching which had proved so bene- 
ficial to their servants might be good for them 
also; and the famous negro preacher had some 
whites as well as blacks to hear him. From 
these the gracious influence spread to others, 
and a meeting house was built. It was a frame 
of wood, weather- boarded only on the outside, 
without plastering, about fifty feet long by 
thirty wide. Seats, distinctly separated, were 
at first appropriated to the whites, near the 
pulpit. But Brees had already become fam- 
ous, and these were insufficient. Indeed, the 


negroes seemed likely to lose their preacher, 
negro though he was; while the whites, crowd- 


earing 
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ed out of their seats, took possession of those in 
the rear. And now there was no louger room 
for the negroes in the house when Evans preach- 
ed; so for the accommodation of both classes, 
the weather-boards were knocked off, and sheds 
were added to the house on either side; the 
whites occupying the whole of the original 
building, and the negroes these sheds as a part 
of the same house. Bente! dwelling was a shed 
at the pulpit end of the house. One, in refer- 
ring to him said, “Often was I in that shed, 
and much to my edification. I have not known 
many preachers who appeared more conversant 
with the Scriptures than Evans, or whose con- 
versation was more instructive as to the things 
of God. He was a Boanerges, and in his duty 
feared not the face of man.” Evans died in 
Fayetteville in 1810. The death ofsuch a man 
could not be but triumphant, and his was dis- 
tinguishingly so. His last breath was drawn 
in the act of pronouncing, (1 Cor. xv, 57), 
“Thanks be to God, which giveth us the vic- 
tory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” On the 
First-day before his death the little door be- 
tween his shed and the meeting house was 
opened, and the dying man entered for a last 
farewell to his people. He was almost too fee- 
ble to stand at all, but, supporting himself by 
the railing of the chancel, he said, “I have 
come to say my last word to you. It is this: 
None but Christ. Three times I have had my 
life in jeopardy for preaching the gospel to 
you. Three times I have broken the ice on the 
edge of the water and swum across the Cape 
Fear to preach the gospel to you, and now, if 
in my last hour I could trust to that, or to any 
thing else but Christ crucified for my salvation, 
all should be lost, and my soul perish forever!” 
His funeral was attended by a greater concourse 
of persons than had been seen at any funeral 
occasion before. The whole community ap- 
peared to mourn his death, and the universal 
feeling seemed to be that in honoring the mem- 
ory of Henry Evans a tribute was being paid 
to virtue and religion. 


The Law of Trusts. 

The care of a child is one of the most sacred 
trusts that can be confided to anyone as parent 
orteacher. Christ loved children and he speaks 
of them as his lambs. Peter was to show his 
love for his Master by feeding the lambs. Dr. 
Potter tells the story of a young man who stood 
at the bar of the court of justice to be sentenced 
for forgery. The judge had known him from a 
child, fur his father had been a famous legal 
light, and his work on “The Law of Trusts” 
was the most exhaustive work on the subject in 
existence. “Do you remember your father?” 
asked the judge, sternly, “ that father whom you 
have disgraced?” The prisoner answered, “ I 
remember him perfectly. When I went to him 
for advice or companionship, he would look up 
from his book on ‘ The Law of Trusts’ and say, 
‘Run way, boy, I am busy.’ My father finish- 
ed his book, and here I am.” The great law- 
yer had neglected his own trust with awful re- 
sults.—Zion’s Watchman. 


THERE is no such thing as waste in God’s 
economy. Futile efforts, disappointed hopes, 
unrequited lives, unfulfilled ideals, unrealized 
ambitions, unused powers, misguided enthus- 
iasms, misplaced trusts—none of these are really 
wasted. Remember, it was only when the 
money had been spent, and the alabaster box 
broken, and the spikenard spilled that the 
home was filled with the odor of the ointment. 
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The Friends’ Freedmen Association.* and of buying a larger press. A little subscrip- sofa. He became deeply absorbed in thought 

No year of ours has been more animating than | 00 was started in the school, the students giv-| and presently asked: : 
the past one, except, perhaps, the early sixties, | 08 $3.81 and the teachers $19.50. O.E.P.| “Ma, why did you whip me? 
when the nen of our work was at full tide, Stokes, of New York City, gave $60, and others} ‘So as to make you a better boy,” was the 
when Yorktown and Charlotte and Goldsboro | 8Welled the amount to $101.24. A new press| response. E ; 
and Salem and Danville. and a score besides, | #8 secured. “ For the possibilities of thisgreat| “ Lewis again became lost in thoughtful re- 
dja eh 0 echoed of care. "| work here,” writes Charles Marshall about the | flection. Presently he blurted out : 

These, in their day, shone like candle-lights | PTess, “for the uplifting of my people and my-| “ Ma, do you believe in prayer?” 

6 great Riche self as well, I am most grateful.” “ Yes, my son.” 

But the darkness has grown thinner as the The Helper is much improved in appearance “If you were to ask God to make me a bet- 
years went by, and one by one our candle-lights and increased in size. ter boy, do you think he would grant your 
have been absorbed in the general lighting up Passing from the farm and the press—the prayer?’ ‘ 
that spread over our field. two novelties of the year—we come to the gene- I think he would, son. 

The counties and States have assumed our | f! concerns of the school. _ “Well, then, ma, I wish you would pray a 
work, and to give the negro rudimental learn- It filled up faster than last year, reached a/| little more and whip a little less.’— Ez. 
ing ese comeien te Virginia and North larger enrollment and had a larger average at- 
Carolina. tendance. Its enrollment in First Month was 

To be a guiding light, therefore, a signal 174, and has since reached 227. 
tower, we want something stronger than the Its industrial department numbered 43 stu- 
general illumination. dents. Of this department Charles Marshall 

Such an electric light we trust to have found | WTtes, Eleventh Month 21st, 1898, “ Its growth 
in Christiansburg—a city set upon a hill. is charming. In our carpenter shop we have 

Three years ago we lit the lamp of industrial | ° hand at least $25 worth of work for outside 
education, this year that of the industrial farm. | Parties. Three of its ex-students have found 
The blackboard and books will not be laid aside. | °™p/oyment at their trade. The school employs 
The brain which they fill will sit upon stronger | S°V€" teachers. 
shoulders and a larger frame—made stronger |. The appropriation from the County has been 
and larger by the anvil and spade. increased from $375 to $425 a year. 

This combination of learning with the com- A petition for an appropriation from the 
mon forms of work seems to produce common State also, numerously signed, is supported by 
sense. influential gentlemen of Christiansburg. Both 

Many, perhaps most, of the Society of Friends, | cumstances show growing appreciation of the 
from its earliest day to this, have been farmers. work. . ; 

And if we cast an eye backward, Cincinnatus,| , THE FRtenp and The American Friend, The 
Hamden and Washington loom up as tillers of | African Friend and The Tract Depository are 
the soil, sane thinkers and great leaders of men. | furnished to the School. , 

The Association, at its meeting a year ago, Your Executive Committee appropriated 
directed the purchase of a farm. After much | $2,250 for school expenses during the past year, 
inquiry, one of about ninety acres has been and will require a like amount the coming 
bought. It was in two ownerships. The pur- | Y°!: It would suggest that Friends become 
chase required careful negotiation. It is good | #®nUal subscribers. 4 
land and well watered. Its buildings are of} We have learned that Louise S. Dorr, who 
suitable size and need but little repair. It is on | SeTVed us 80 long and faithfully at Goldsboro, 
the railroad, less than a mile from the station | N. ©., has resigned her connection with the 
and in full sight of the school building. Three | State Normal School there. We sincerely re- 
members of your executive committee have vis- | ©iprocate her “ unvarying and grateful regard. 
ited it, and farming is in progress upon it. We are much grieved to know Capt. Charles 

The purchase-money was $4,200. After much S. Schaffer to be ill. 5 
effort, the money was collected and the farm This report can be fittingly closed as began. 
paid for. About $800 are still needed to do| There has been no year since the sixties more 
necessary repairs, buy implements and stock, | #2imating than this,—animating because of re- 
which should be done without incurring debt | 2¢Wed general interest and because of an acces- 
on farm account or conflicting with the concerns | 8100 of workers. — 
of the school itself. : The problem of the negro is still upon us. 

Concerning the farm the following letter has Tis he who produces the great crops of the 
been received : South, performs part of its simpler handicrafts 

“T wish to thank you and the other friends and a little of its higher manufacturing. _ 
in Philadelphia most heartily for your success- But ’tis said 5,000,000 negroes are in igno- 
ful efforts in securing the property at Chris-|"2ce. We hear too frequently of outrage and 
tiansburg for the school there. I am quite sure cruelty. The negro race is still on our hands. 
that this will mean a new start and a new life| But we must deal with it as with individuals 
for the whole work. ; ; ; _| with man and woman, boy and girl. 

(Signed) Booker T. WaAsHINGTON.” At Bagdad on the Tigris, bridges and rafts 

The thanks here expressed and those of the|@re made of light poles lashed to floating 
Association are due to the friends who gene- bottles. 
rously contributed the purchase-money, through If at Christiansburg our students learn how 
the efforts of Elliston p. Morris and Joshua L. | ‘to keep their heads above water and to aid 
Bailey. others to do so, we will have done our part to 

The general interest in this matter argues well help the race to swim. 
for us. 

Sometimes a little thing becomes a large one, 
sometimes a little thought develops an import- 
ant matter. 

A good friend gave us a little hand-printing 
press. The Helper was struck off on it. 

Some one thought the paper should be larger, 


























For “THE FRIEND.” 
Selections from the Letters and Memoranda of 
Robert Milhous. 


BY HIS DAUGHTER MARTHA, 










For some time past, I have felt that it might 
be best to gather up a few fragments from the 
family correspondence of my dear father, and 
also some memoranda of religious visits, &c., in 
which he was engaged, and request their pub- 
lication in THE FRIEND, hoping that some poor 
weary traveller may be comforted and refreshed 
by the reading of them. The humility and 
feeling of unworthiness which marked his life, 
finds frequent expression in these writings. It 
is my sincere wish to regard carefully his earn- 
est request made a few days before his death 
that nothing whatever of a flattering nature 
should be published in regard to him. Trronghe 
out his long life many trials, tribulations and 
bereavements were his portion, but he was en- 
abled to bear them with true resignation, and 
a short time before his death, he was favored 
to feel a precious evidence that all his sins and 
transgressions had been washed away, and that 
he had been cared for all his life long. He 
passed quietly away, on the 8th of Second Mo., 
1896, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 

In preparing the letters for publication, some 
verbal changes, which do not materially affect 
the meaning have been made, also some omis- 
sions for the sake of brevity. 

The first letter, dated Seventh Month 3rd, 
1845, was written to his mother-in-law, not long 
after the death of his youngest child, a little 
girl aged nearly three years. A short time 
previously, his dear partner in life had been 
taken away by erysipelas fever, which in that 
year assumed an epidemic form in the neighbor- 
hood of Pennsville, Ohio. Many were the 
homes made desolate by this disease and his 
was, according to my information, the first one 
visited by it. M. 

Seventh Month 3rd, 1845. 











































My Dear Moruer: 

I have been afraid that you (referring to the 
family) would consider me too neglectful in not 
sending you more particular word about my 
dear little babe’s sickness and death. My time 
and attention have been very much taken up 
with the care of my family, and therefore, per 
haps you can excuse me in a measure, (Here 
follows an account of the child’s illness). 

There have been a number taken from us of 
late; William Dewees, Jr., was buried on 
Seventh-day last. His loss is very sensibly felt, 
both in social and religious society. I believe 
that he was one who endeavored to be found in 
the way of his religious duty, and he was atten- 
tive to the sick. But we hope that it is his 
eternal gain. 















A SHarp Boy.—The venerable R. L. Dab- 
ney, is well known in this country and abroad. 
Upward of twenty years ago his youngest son, 
Lewis, was a sharp-witted lad, who promised 
to become a respected “chip of the old block.” 

The lad was whipped one day for an act of 
disobedience, and then he had to undergo the 
more trying ordeal of sitting quietly on the 









* Thirty-sixth Annual Report. 
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R. 8. is very poorly. I think the disorder 
seems to be rather progressing, but I believe 
that the everlasting Arm of Divine Mercy is 
underneath for her support, enabling her to ex- 
perience humble resignation to his will. She 
said to me that her trials are made very easy 
for her. She speaks as if she does not expect 
to recover, but I hope and believe all will be 
well. Yes, “shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?” 

It is a time of very close searching of heart, 
and may we be willing to adopt the language 
of David, “Search me, O, God and know my 
heart, try me and know my thoughts, and see 
if there be any evil way in me, and lead me in 
the way everlasting.” O, my fervent desire 
hath often been that we may be willing to lay 
these things to heart, while the day of Divine 
Mercy is lengthened out to us, and that the 
complaint may not be of us as of some formerly 
that we have been smitten with the rod of af- 
fliction and yet have not laid it to heart. I 
often feel my loss very forcibly, but I hope I 
am preserved from murmuring or repining at 
my lot, and that I am favored with resignation, 
but it is not of me. No, I am sensible that in 
me there is no good thing, that is in my fleshy 
nature, but if we are trying to do right, I be- 
lieve we shall be cared for. I feel in hopes 
that my dear little babe did not suffer a great 
deal of severe pain, except at times, but seemed 
gradually to weaken away. I think it should 
be rather considered a mercy that the dear lit- 
‘tle lamb was taken from a world of trouble and 
a life of affection, although the separation was 
felt as a trial, I hope I have endeavored to dis- 


charge the duties of a parent. My concern for 


her was very great while she was with me, in 
my stripped condition, yes, more than I can 
express. Dear Sister Huldah, (a sister-in-law 
who was ill) I often feel concerned for thy ever- 
lasting welfare and I am brought to desire that 
thou mayest be enabled to look daily unto 
Jesus Christ for help and support in thy afflic- 
tions. Endeavor to cast all thy care upon Him, 
for I do assuredly believe that He careth for 
thee. Endeavor to give up all unto Him and 
resign thy will unto his.will. It is a great fa- 
vor to experience entire resignation, and to be 
brought into the condition of a little child unto 
Him. I re this is thy engagement, but I 
want thee to be encouraged, and not let thy mind 
be too much cast down, for I most certainly do 
believe that the Almighty Arm of Divine Mercy 
will be near for thy support, if thou only art 
engaged to look to Him for help. Yes, and 
“his loving-kindness is better than life.” “He 
isa God nigh at hand” and a present help in 
the needful time. Life and health are uncer- 
tain. “We know not the day nor the hour.” 
With my love to you all, I remain yours, I 
hope in the unchangeable Truth. 
Rosert Mitxovs. 


Bap EaG tg, Seventh Month 5th, 1857. 

My Dear Davucurers, Ruru anp Lypia: 
_ LT have delayed writing to you longer than I 
intended, but I have not been without thinking 
of you, and I think I may say fervent. desires 
are often raised in my heart for your preserva- 
tion. And, Oh! that you may strive daily to 
know that your confidence may be placed in 
Him who is a “strong tower” and a safe abid- 
ing place indeed! Be engaged daily to live in 
€ fear of your Creator, now in the days of 
your youth, and your adorning, let it be that 
ofa meek and quiet spirit, which is of great 
price in the Divine sight. Do not take unneces- 


sary or overmuch care to adorn these poor, 
frail tabernacles, which ‘ere long must return 





it is for us to endeavor to know that our treas- 





first ask questions and reasons of others, in 
order to be able to ask questions and reasons of 
himself.” 

Every mother who bears these facts in her 
mind, will wait and watch with anxiety for the 
first sign of seeing and hearing in her tiny babe. 
The turning of its eyes toward an attractive 
light or color, the quick start at sudden sound, 
prove that the baby can see and hear. 

The first avenues by which to appeal to the 
child within, is through eyesand ears. Nothing 
can be more interesting than to watch and note 
the gradual and normal growth of the baby’s 
intelligence. The first word which our oldest 
boy said was “cock” when the clock struck 
8 in the morning and again at 11 o’clock on 
the same day, showing that sound had appealed 
to his mind before that. He was eleven and 
a-half months old. 

In many schools systematic tests are used to 
discover defects in seeing and hearing. It is 
found that many children who have been 
thought to be stupid, could not hear as they 
should, and in many more the eyes were de- 
fective. Parents would do well to apply some 
tests themselves. See how far from the clock 
the children can hear it tick, testing one ear at 
atime. Try their sight in some equally simple 
way and, upon any question arising as to nor- 
mal hearing or sight, make a more thorough 
investigation, especially if the children are at- 
tending school. 

When a mother becomes rightly impressed 
with the desirability of normal development, 
she is liable to be alarmed at what appears 
to be precociousness in her children. Almost 
every child shows some sign of imitative ac- 
tivity peculiar to itself and at first thought 
seems to be “ remarkably smart.” If he shows 
unusual memory, reason or judgment, indepen- 
dent of the imitative faculty, one should be 
frightened on account of almost sure failure of 
the mental powers in later life. 

Fat babies and “smart children” are the 
especial pride of fond relatives who do not un- 
derstand the superiority of muscular youngsters, 
who are kept in the background. Nothing is 
much more injurious than to force a small child 
out of the happy condition of a well fed uncon- 
scious little animal. 

Before sending children to a kindergarten 
every one should read, “ A Study of Child Na- 
ture,” by Elizabeth Harrison. One is delighted 
to be conscious of the character behind or within 
the teacher. She gives you a type for which 
to hunt. .A wise woman well trained. To be 
fond of children and entertaining to them is one 
thing, but to add to this a power to develop in 
the children an instinctive but unconscious ap- 
preciation of true science and lofty principles 
is quite another and more important matter. 
There may be room for even the kindergarten 
to grow. Nature is before symbols, and a great 
teacher can do no better than to develop the 
real in place of the symbol whenever it is pos- 
sible. She must be large enough to grasp prin- 
ciples, and to think out for herself the best way 
in which to reach the desired development in 
the children. The usual young kindergartener 
is not this teacher. Let every mother ponder 
the possibilities within her own reach. 

Friends are reckoned to be deficient in imag- 
ination. I have puzzled my brain, to think 
why oe plaything in the house was more en- 
joyed as being something which it was not— 
even the tricycle seemed more fascinating when 
upside down, with the wheels at full speed as a 
pumping engine. Susan Blow, I think it was, 



































to their mother earth. How necessary indeed 


ure is laid up in Heaven, and that a place is 
prepared for us within the gates of that “city, 
which hath no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon to shine in it, for the glory of God doth 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 
The call is extended unto all, for “ the Spirit 
and the Bride say, Come, and let him that is 
athirst come, and whosoever will let him take 
the water of Life, freely.” And I believe your 
Heavenly Father is calling unto you to give 
up your hearts to Him. If you are willing and 
obedient, He will indeed beautify you, and 
make you fruitful in bis field of offering and 
“joyful in his house of prayer.” I believe the 
prayers of many of your deeply exercised older 
Friends are, that there may be a succession of 
standard bearers raised up from amongst the 
rising generation in the Church Militant, who 
may stand for the precious testimonies, which 
our worthy forefathers in the Truth so deeply 
suffered for. That instead of the fathers and 
mothers, there may be the sons.and daughters. 
And thou, my dear Lydia, I feel much concern- 
ed for thee. Thou knows I have often directed 
thee to turn thy mind to Him who is able to 
help thee, and to sanctify all thy afflictions. 
Let me say again, give up thy whole heart to 
the disposal of the Great Physician, who is in- 
deed able to heal, and to administer the pre- 
cious balm of consolation in his own time ; there- 
fore trust in Him, for He is mighty to save and 
to deliver. Let Him be thy refuge and thy 
portion. O, Lydia, I think I can say from 
some degree of experience, that there is an en- 
joyment in Heavenly things, which very far 
outbalances every earthly enjoyment. Indeed 
all earthly things are not worthy to be com- 
pared with it. _Therefore seek it in earnest, 
wait patiently for it, and if thou should not be 
favored to find it as soon as thou desires, still 
seek it in earnest, and don’t be discouraged, fur 
though He seems tu tarry long, He will come 
in his own time, which will be found to be the 
best time. Your affectionate father, 


Rosert MILHovs. 
To be continued. 
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BY 8. W. E. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SENSES AND MIND. 


Dr. Krohn in an excellent paper read at a 
general session of the National Educational 
Association held in Washington, says—“ At 
birth a child possesses but two senses—touch 
and temperature. A few hours after birth 
vision is added, then hearing and after some 
days taste and smell, followed by the muscle 
and other senses in turn. 

“The second epoch in the mind’s process of 
unfolding is the memory stage. This is the 
time when the child is characterized by a pro- 
digious power of remembering detail. We are 
all aware how much more difficult it is fur us 
to commit rhymes or rules now than it was 
during our second or third year of school life. 

“ The third epoch is the period of the growth 
of the imagination. 

“The fourth is characterized by the peculiar 
activity of the powers of judgment and com- 
parison. Thisin time by the period of curiosity. 
Curiosity must be. properly developed. No 
child whose curiosity is throttled and starved 
will ever become a good reasoner. He must 
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who made the matter perfectly clear. Any- 
thing which is only one thing is very common- 

lace and tiresome speedily, but the blessed 
imagination transforms it in the child’s mind, 
into fifty equally enjoyable possessions. There- 
fore give the children such playthings as will 
lend themselves to a variety of transformations. 

It would be weil to stimulate the imaginations 
of children who seem deficient. Sympathy isa 
compound of love and imagination We often 
see people with the best intentions in the 
world blundering from lack of imagination. 
An excess of imagination should be watched 
carefully, especially in the development of 
“stories and fears,” and the little one led gently 
but firmly into paths where intelligence shall 
have a chance to watch over the imagination. 

Perhaps nothing is more exasperating to 
some busy mothers than the everlasting “whys” 
which some children have continually on their 
tongues. Many children have been told they 
ask questions to hear themselves talk. I am 
sure they do not. Sometimes one can only as- 
sert that it is our Heavenly Father’s law—for 
instance, that men should not grow as high as 
the house, but other questions can and should 
be answered. Every house ought to be sup- 
plied with a good dictionary and atlas and as 
many other books of reference as possible. 
Questions which the parents cannot answer, or 
matters about which the children are not satis- 
fied, should be referred to books which are 
authorities. 

Few parents can be expected to be familiar 
with every science and every country the world 
over. A bright interested child takes a wide 
range in his questionings. His mind should 


“be satisfied but not stimulated. Mental activity 


is often accompanied by excessive muscular ac- 
tivity ; to train and to guide but not to forbid, 
that is the wise mother’s duty. 

Painfully are we conscious of the magnitude 
of the task and of our own insufficiency. 

If we try to understand the normal growth 
of a child’s senses and mind—what his motives 
should be—how to discover his thoughts—how 
to appeal to him—how to guide him—how to 
discover abnormal manifestations—how to cor- 
rect them—how to satisfy him—above all how 
to intelligently let him alone, if we make hon- 
est efforts in all these directions, our success 
will only be partial, our limitations will press 
heavily upon us, but our hearts will not con- 
demn us for the sin of wilful ignorance. 


Civilization of the South Sea Islands. 


(Continued from page 327.) 

When Daniel Wheeler was at the islands in 
1836 he was warmly welcomed by the mission- 
aries. One at least of these, Hiram Bingham, 
had been there since 1819. Daniel Wheeler 
held divers meetings after the manner of 
Friends; some of them in the large mission 
houses, attended by near 3,000 persons. This 
house, he says, was 190 by 60 feet. At this 
time the foreign shipping, of which there was a 
large amount, was exercising a baneful influ- 
ence on the morals and habits of the people. 
There must have been some pious individuals, 
or they would not so well have maintained the 
semblance of order. But in regard to real 
conversions the missionaries had become dis- 
couraged. 

The Sandwich Islands were and continue to 
be so much in the pathway of commerce that 
they have been subjected to much educating 
influence of a different sort than was exerted 
by Daniel Wheeler and the missionaries. They 


have had much civilized culture, but we are 
obliged to look upon them of latter time rather 
as an arena of commercial and political activ- 
ity than as “a field which the Lord has blessed.” 
The illustrations which follow apply to more 
secluded spots. No doubt the inherent will- 
ingness of these people to be led, account for 
the change so soon becoming general when 
once a movement was begun. They had learned 
from sorrowful experience to doubt the cor- 
rectness and efficiency of their former institu- 
tions, and in the hearts of some of them was a 
longing for “a more excellent way.” Hence, 
when the new doctrine anywhere was em- 
braced, there were other hearts prepared to 
receive it. Although many followed from mo- 
tives of curiosity or novelty, there were contin- 
ually those rising up, with a living appreciation 
of the doctrine 3 which they were to become 
new creatures. i quote from the narrative : 
“At a meeting of the baptized (in Huahine) 
several addresses were delivered by the natives. 
That by the king was worthy of a Christian 
patriarch, a character which Fenuopebo so 
nobly sustains among his willing and affection- 
ate subjects. He warned them against resting 
in forms and professions of godliness, telling 
them that they had now the outward of relig- 
ion—the Sabbath, the Scriptures, the ministry, 
baptism and the sacrament; but these, how- 
ever excellent, would be of no avail unless they 
had a new heart and a right spirit within them.” 
At the very beginning of the a rance of 
spiritual life from the labors of Nott and his 
brethren there were two natives who gave proof 
that the seed sown by the missionaries had 
fallen into responsive soil. In the political 
turmoil in Tahiti about 1813, the king Pomare 
and the missionaries withdrew for personal 
safety to the island of Eimeo. They knew not 
when they left Tahiti that any hearts had been 
reached. But after some time, while they were 
yet at Eimeo, the missionaries heard that two 
natives, with whom they had intercourse, had 
begun to pray. They both _—< in secret 
and they prayed together. They hastened to 
the scene of their former labors to behold what 
“God had wrought.” They found that “ their 
toils, their sufferings, their tears and prayers, 
through years on years of faith and patience, 
fear and hope, were now repaid—repaid a 
thousand fold by their joy of hearing, seeing 
and feeling the grace of God, thus manifested 
in his own good time and his own best way.” 
It would seem that after this wonderful 
change had fairly begun in the Society Islands 
it was easier to make a first impression in other 
—- There are, at some distance from Ta- 
iti, two rather solitary mountainous islands, 
Raivaie and Tubuai. They are one hundred 
miles apart, but resemble each other by moun- 
tain ridges into eastern and western slopes. 
These ridges divided the respective islands into 
hostile camps. Tyerman and Bennett say: 
“ We arrived this day at Raivaia, so called on 
account of the precipitous cliffs which surround 
the coast. We were met on the shore by three 
native missionaries, who were sent from Eimeo 
eighteen months ago to teach the people here 
‘the way of the Tenn more perfectly’ than 
they had learned it from the instructions of a 
Tahitian left among them by Pomare in 1820, 
but who himself needed to be informed of the 
first principles of Christianity, both in doctrine 
and in practice, having neither understuod the 
one nor exemplified the other. The converts 
from Eimeo have been more successful, and the 
gospel as preached by them, not only by their 


lips but by their lives, has evinced much of its 
power, both directly and indirectly. These 
good men wept for joy on our steal, and our 
hearts were warmed towards them, as the first 
gentile missionaries we had met on ground of 
their own planting and cultivating.” 

At Tubuai, they say : “Eighteen months 
when Nott landed here with two native teach. 
ers from Tahiti, the inhabitants of the two dis. 
tricts, into which the island is divided, were at 
war, and on the day following a desperate bat. 
tle had been premeditated. But the gospel of 
peace, in its first accents, wrought so powerfully 
upon the hearts of these savages even at that 
crisis when the savage is the most himself—the 
most reckless, cruel, and vindictive of animals, 
that they consented to suspend hostilities and 
live in harmony, or, at least, in forbearance, till 
they had more fully heard the great message— 
the glad tidings which the strangers had 
brought to them. And the issue was blessed, 
A teacher was stationed by Nott in each dis 
trict, who became the angel of the church 
formed by himself from the heathen around him, 
who soon ceased to be heathen at all—renoune- 
ing and destroying their idols, and all profess 
ing to be what we trust a goodly number are, 
Christians indeed.” 

With the example of such efficiency on the 
part of natives, whose hearts had been changed 
by Divine grace as Gospel messengers, it is a 
surprise and a grief to the believers in a free 
Gospel ministry, to find these overseers of the 
infant church, proposing a school for the train- 
ing of the native missionaries. This, they tell 
us, they did, but it was not at that time carried 
out. a difficult it is for those accustomed 
to theological training to give up the idea of its 
necessity? Although the gospel wave was so 
rapidly spreading over the Po nesian islands, 
they wished to hurry on the Lord’s work by 
their human endeavors. 

I quote from another place these sensible 
observations: “A missionary’s usefulness in 
these insular regions extends to everything 
that concerns life or godliness. He has not only 
to instruct his charge in the principles of the 
Christian faith, but he must teach them how to 
act in all stations and relations which they 
sustain. He must show them how they may 
build better houses, more effective canoes, and 
domestic furniture. He should promote the 
culture of crops upon their waste land, sugar, 
cotton, etc., for use or commerce. In a word, 
it rests with the ministers of religion to form 
anew the character not of individuals only, but 
that character which shall henceforth for ages 
distinguish a whole people.” 

Among other concerns thus to be introduced 
one was a new code of laws. Notwithstanding 
the general acquiescence in the restraints of 8 
religious life, there were still among them 
“ despisers and workers of iniquity.” One of 
the earlier of these laws was to suppress drunk- 
enness ; another was to put a stop to tattooing 
the body. After a few years of ineffective 
operation this latter law was dropped from the 
code. When the Society Islands generally had 
come under Christian influence, a parliament 
was called to adopt laws for their government. 
At the request of the chiefs, Henry Nott 
drafted the code for their consideration, though 
neither he nor his brother missionaries partici- 

ted in the discussion that took place. Henry 

ott was, however, chosen to preside over the 
meeting, which was conducted with the utmost 
decorum. This draft of laws related to mut 
der, theft, Sabbath breaking, marriage, defame 
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tion, drunkenness, the regulations of the judi- 
ciary, etc. The principal discussion was in re- 
gard to the punishment for murder. Should it 
be death, or banishment to an uninhabited 
island. This was tantamount to our imprison- 
ment for life. 





ing. One day this lady had some visitors, and to | We may still have different views and-opinions on 
their great delectation the cook presently put his | several minor questions of our religion, and may 
head inside the door and asked sweetly : follow different methods of Church policy and 
“*My love, what vegetables do you want to-day?’ | Christian work, as each one’s conscience directs 

“ After that the Englishwoman was content to| him, but yet we feel we are one by the blood of 
be called simply Mary.” Jesus, our only Saviour and Mediator, and by his 
Spirit, who moves our hearts. We are like differ- 

ent battalions of one great army, fighting under 











































(To be continued). 


Notes from Others. 


One of the resolutions offered at the Methodist 
ministers’ meeting in Philadelphia last week was 
as follows: ‘“ That we hereby express our faith in 
the Bible as the Divine Word of God, and as the only 
authority for faith and action.” 

Dr. DeBow said that some had been taught that 


From the Morning Star,a paper published in 


England in the interest of Jewish missions comes : ‘ : 
t c n one great Captain (that is, our common Sav 
the following statement in a recent issue: “ Of all fF ( : aan 


h i ‘ , and Master) for one great end—the proclamation 
the wonderful events of our time none is perhaps | and establishment of Christ’s kingdom throughout 
more wonderful than that which Pastor Gurland, | the world. In Christ we are one.” 
superintendent of the work of Hebrew New Testa-| This was signed by one hundred and two repre- 
ment distribution in Russia, lately communicated | .entatives of many denominations, all engaged in 
to John Wilkinson. He writes that a committee | mission work , 

of influential Jews met to test the evidence for . 







































































we have in —o same that inner conscious- = = Jesus a and — to i Items Concerning the Society. 
that is authority for action. He suggested the | @ertake a revision of the judgment. e conclu- i i ; 
= oo > eapuena cathority.” gE sion to which they came, afier = careful and im- Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting was held on the 


There was a smaller vote when the question was 
put on that unscriptural resolution than on the 


others. But when those opposed were called for 
“not a man arose.” 


— investigation, was that the crucifixion of ae = Sieasietee Wen % 
esus of Nazareth by the Jewish people and their | Kansas, Eli Harvey and Thomas Elmore of In- 
rulers was @ judicial murder of the Anvinted of} giana, Hannah H. Stratton, Rachel Stratton, and 
God.” How wide the influence of this committee’s | Tisha Steer of Ohio, and Annie Votaw, of Indiana. 
conclusion may be we do not know, for of the cai . 

eleven million Jews at present living many are se A company of six interested Friends, includin 
only in name, but infidels in fact, while others are Chechen Matted John L. Gl f Haddonfi 4 
independent in thought and still others tenaciously | 7 tpi. Fy Var : fC reg = de onule 
attached to what they term orthodox belief, yet it soleted mesiieg ot Wetenan N 7 a 
en sioiundeancli-deuaadaienn se day, P. M. the 29th ult., and thence proceeded to 
fluenced to an impartial study of the life of Christ, re where ee held in the morn- 
might find Him to be indeed the Messiah of proph- | 8% #2¢ evening in the riends’ meeting house, 












































We have been asked to give some counsel 
against “the dissipating and time-destroying habit 
of card-playing.”” We do not see how there can be 
any more severe arraignment of the habit than is 
found in these words. There are people in the 
world who are anxious to do something by means 
of which they may “ killtime.” Such a conception 
of life is degrading, and can be held only by those 












































































































































































2 who do not accept God’s estimate of the value of ecy, who was to be despised and rejected of men, and in the afternoon at the Union Chapel. Truth 
i time and the inestimable importance of improving | who hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows, and Pe fr felt to come into dominion in a 
it. The apostle urged us to be wide-awake, “re- | who was bruised for our iniquities and by whose | ™2? egree, so that the warning was publicly 
& deeming the time.’ Time and life are not re- stripes we are healed.— Herald of Truth. raised by a member there that if the tree should be 
e deemed at the card-table.—Herald and Presbyter. canes cut down as no longer fruitful, it would not fail 
e Pulpits and Rich Men.—The Boston Herald asks, | for lack of being digged about and watered from 
% At this moment Cyprian and Luther are wrest-|‘‘ Who is the parson who writes from Boston to | year to year. 
1] ling amain for mastery in the English Church; | the New York Sun to say that the trouble in the : ; : 
d and the one or the other of these spirits must be | churches these days and the reason why so many The Dukhobortsi Emigration. 
d dislodged. A season of apathy may again come | clergymen are being driven out of their pulpits| The Lake Superior arrived at Larnaka on the 
: upon the Church, and so the struggle may stand | into other callings, is that rich men padlock and | 14th instant., and sails for Quebec on the 19th with 
ts over to another day; but at its next revival, the | chain the pulpits, and the clergymen are not per- | al] the Cyprus Dukhobors. On the same day 
0 English Church will either go over uncondition- | mitted to speak their minds? According to this} (19th) the Lake Huron will leave Avonmouth 
8, ally to “ antiquity,” erasing from its formularies | Boston pastor the rich run the churches, and the | Docks for Batoum, to take over 2,000 more of the 
) whatever in them is Protestant, and will expel all | man who controls a dozen stock corporations, be- | Dukhobors from the K istri 
y , ! exp oze! Pp ’ D bors from the Kars district to Canada. 
who adhere to Scriptural doctrine; or it will re- | cause he owns the majority of the shares, doesn’t} Wilson Sturge reports all well among the Cyprus 
le cover its lost ground and become consistently | see why he shouldn’t own a parish because he pays | emigrants. He will probably stay some two months 
RF a 
» Pp- . ; . TT, | is p é of the crops and the disposal of the farms.— London 
1g (A. D. 1844). , The Universalist Leader ( Boston), replies to the last | Friend. Fourth Month 2\st 
ly ‘ . : question and says that it is not so. Tt adds, “ There 5 oneaheserenstpaassiogeereene 
he PR Sus Gan Gee enalle tae as is not one minister in a thousand who has any oc- SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
to doctrine that Jesus Christ taught, even to the per- wan an ys andi bo te oe a Tikel> s eee a total receipts of the United 
: : : a ’ s 8 more n Y | States Gove t for Fourth Month, 1899, 
~ oe oe a ae a ie pe acrank. We have heard ministers complainiug of | 611,587, an janenian omaunt ‘with Fourth Meath 
ny plained away ya aimaaiele on dns thnk te et the contraction of the liberty of the pulpit, but | 1898, of about $8,600,000. The expenditures were 
he apologized for, or held up as sunetienes eneetiin: when the question is put straight to them, ‘Is your | $65,949,105, an increase over Fourth Month last year 
4 eles vietwe thet te ont cubed ty thes weaien. liberty restricted in any way? Do you not have | of $21,700,000. Included in the expenditures is the 
ar, To prove this statement it might bs connie to all the liberty you want?’ the invariable answer is | payment of $20,000,000 to Spain. 
rd, iets een tewvedgg & cemeul y f that personally he can find no fault. It is more Figures furnished by the Treasury Bureau of Statis- 
rm deted coos ess earned, —ypranney "om probable that the commercial spirit of the age has - 08 ee a of manufactures for Third 
but , ete ee taken possession of the minister himself, and in- | Month were $36,025,733, or more than 25 per cent. in 
wef REET Sane img when on Sarr dak | stead of doing the work he can and should do, he [e008 of amy preceling month." 7 TS’ NE 
s ; . : ‘ , - n his country’s impor t 
how ye hear,” were more important than they are ioensting about fir a better’ chance, and thew manufactures omental to $1 250,000, and exp -_ 
indie.—Stee Vaod Christies Atecente ing the blame on the commercial spirit of the age 14.75 @ 2 ’ ae 
ced y , —that drives him into a larger salary in some eects wb 96 the ies were $12,500,- 
ing Titles Abhorred in Hawaii.— Whatever pertains eecular occupation.” waned: en ee ae eee 
of a to the life, manners, and institutions of our re-| Last year a convention of Protestant mission-| About $100,000 is invested in the candy business in 
em cently acquired possession—the Hawaiian Islands | aries was held in Kuling, Central China. At the | the United States. 
. : oo of anaes to the fevesios people. Therefore | close of their meetings they issued the following om —— of the mana aaieeaee tax, 
ink- this cutting from the Family Herald is given here : | “ Declaration of Unity :” which was adopted two years ago, have come to $1500 
ying _“ Domestic servants in Hawaii do not believein| “ We, the undersigned missionaries, desiring to | —®bout half the cost of equipping the probate offices 
tive titles. They insist upon calling their employers | express to the world our heartfelt unity in regard | With the necessary records. aa 
the by their Christian names in spite of all protest. to the e-sential points of our Christian religion,| The jm agen of $20,000,000 due to Spain in settle- 
had “One lady. who upon her arrival was at once | and longing to fulfil the desire of our blessed Sav- ah a 7 oo of peace treaty was made on the 
; addressed as Jennie by the men servants, expostu-|iour and Master expressed in his prayer (John | ©.\"- ‘ “val Canton the of ee each were 
nen lated with her sister for allowing them to become | xvii: 11, 20-23), that his disciples should be one, given to Jules Cambon, the French Ambassador, who 
oe P has represented Spain in all the negotiations 
vent. thus familiar. She was assured that every effort | as He and the Father are one, hereby declare that P rs oy . ae 
Nott ial teed ania to felons Gheen-t ‘ile oath ine ited .- ond daily inte Despatches from Manila report that General Mc- 
M . te ce e 0 Bay Mr. an in our unl services, as we as In our dally inter- Arthur’s division crossed the Rio Grande Fourth Mo. 
yugh irs,’ but this they steadily refused to do. course witb each other, we realize ourselves to be | 97¢h and advanced to Apalit, completely routing the 
tici- mt ie no,’ they said; ‘too many Smith, too | one in the Father and in the Saviour. Christianity | fower of the insurgent army, led by General ian 
enry "0 ones—you John and Lizzie. S is not so mach a system of doctrines as it is a new | The insurgents fled, many of them escaping northward 
+ the ne Englishwoman was determined that her life, born of the Spirit of God, a life of vital union | on the railroad. The towns of Apalit and San Vin- 
ost servants should never address her in the familiar | with God through the Saviour. All those who, by | cente were burned. The Americans captured a brass 
— — that other mag an aoe aeeeee te ~ grace ag —s - pew — La cannon, a Maxim gun and a quantity of arms and am- 
e common. é therefore instruc er | living members o rist’s y, and are therefore | munition. 
ama husband never to mention her name in their hear- 










one. Christ himself is the center of our union.| The, Filipinos on the 28th made overtures for a ces- 
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sation of hostilities, pending negotiations for the ter- 
mination of the war. Two officers of General Luna’s 
staff entered the Americar lines and were escorted to 
Manila, where they had a conference with Governor 
General Otis. They said that General Luna had been 
requested by Aguinaldo to suspend hostilities “to al- 
low time for the summoning of the Filipino Congress, 
which body would decide whether the people wanted 

.’ General Otis replied that he did not recog- 
nize the existence of a Filipino government. 

A second conference between General Otis and the 
Filipino peace emissaries, in Manila, was fruitless, 
General Otis declining the Filipinos’ proposition for a 
three weeks’ cessation of hostilities, to enable them to 
summon their Congress. Full amnesty was, however, 
promised by the Governor General on surrender by 
the insurgents. It is believed that the Filipino envoys 
will return with fresh proposals. 

A stutement meet at the War Department shows 
that 198 men were killed in the Philippines from Sec- 
ond Month 4th to Fourth Month 28th, and 1111 
wounded ; a total of 1309. 

A petition containing the names of nearly 500 of the 
best negroes in Atlanta, Georgia, has been filed, hav- 
ing for its immediate object the placing of the negro 

ublic schools in the city under the control of a negro 
ard of Education. 

Charles E. Coe, in the Scientific American, says: “ No 
one seems to have taken the time and trouble to 
thoroughly investigate the early history of the honey 
bee in America. Enough is known, however, to as- 
sure us that it is not indigenous to the country, but 
was, in all probability, imported by the early colonists. 

“ Jonathan Carver, an Englishman, explored Wiscon- 
sin and the adjacent territory in 1766-67, and in his 
book, published soon after, he mentions the common- 
est insects. The honey bee is not among them, but 
the bumble bee is referred to as follows: The bees of 
America principally lodge their honey in the earth, to 
secure it from the ravages of the bears, who are re- 
markably fond of it. 

According to a writer in the American Bee Journal 
for Seventh Month, 1866, the honey bee was first no- 
ticed by white men in Kentucky in 1780, in New York 
in 1793, and west of the Mississippi in 1797. At the 
present day this industrious little bee is scattered 
throughout America, ani the production of honey is 
constantly increasing.” 

Three persons are reported to have been killed, and 
great damage to have been done to property by a tor- 
nado that was central near Onawa, Iowa, on Fourth 
Month 26th. Seven or eight persons were fatally in- 


jured. 

On the 27th ultimo, the eastern part of Kirksville, 
Missouri, was wrecked by a tornado. 

No definite estimates have been made of the losses, 
but the number of dead and fatally injured will reach 
fifty-five, and may be far in excess of that, many per- 
sons being still missing. The property loss at Kirks- 
ville is said to be about $200,000. Two hundred fam- 
ilies were made homeless. 

On the 30th ult., a prairie fire burning in the hay 
flats along the northern tier of counties of Nebraska, 
passed into the track of a tornado, and was swept with 
the speed of the wind diagonally across the country for 
twenty-five miles, destroying everything in its path. A 
woman and her son were burned to death. A great 
many cattle were overtaken and burned. A large 
number of farm houses were destroyed, and the fami- 
lies escaped by seeking refuge beyond the track of the 
storm. The path of the fire was nearly one mile wide. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 501, which is 4 less than the previous week and 
31 more than the corresponding week of last year. 
Of the foregoing 265 were males and 236 females: 70 
died of consumption ; 54 of pneumonia ; 37 of typhoid 
fever; 36 of heart disease; 21 of inflammation of the 
brain ; 19 of old age; 17 of apoplexy; 15 of convul- 
sions ; 14 of nephritis ; 14 from casualties ; 13 of uraemia; 
12 of cerebro-spinal meningitis; 12 of cancer; 11 of 
marasmus; 11 of inanition; 11 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels; 10 of Bright’s disease, and 9 of 
peritonitis. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 100 a 101; 4’s, reg., 1123 a 
1123; coupon, 113} a 113}; new 4’s, reg., 129 a 1293 
coupon, 130 a 130}; ; 5’s, reg., 111} a 112}; coupon, 
113 a 114; 3’s, reg., 1073 a 108; coupon, 1083 a 109. 

CorTTon.— Quotations were on a basis of 6;%c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter super., $2.15 a $2.40; Pennsylva- 
nia, roller, straight, $3 25 a $3.40; Western winter, 
straight, $3.35 a $3.30 ; Spring, straight, $3.50 a $3.75 ; 
city mills, clear, $3.25 a $3.60. Rye FLour.—$3.20 
per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 
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Gratn.—No. 2 red wheat, 76} a 764c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 39 a 39}c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 35}c. 

Beer Catrie.—Extra, 5} a 54c.; good, 4f a 54c.; 
medium, 44 a 49c.; common, 44 a 4jc. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra wool sheep, 54 a 5jc.; 
good do. do., 5 a 5}c.; medium do. do. 44 a 4jc.; 
common, do. do., 4 a 4}c.; wool lambs, 5} a 63c.; 
spring lambs, $3.25 a $6.25. 

Hogs.—Best western, 5} a 6c.; other grades, 54 a 5jc. 

ForerGN.—Announcement was made to Parliament 
on the Ist instant of the signing of the Anglo-Rus- 
sian agreement concerning spheres of influence in 
China, Lord Salisbury adding that he attached ~ 
importance to the signing of the agreement. From 
St. Petersburg it is said that the signatory Powers 
agree to uphold the integrity of the Chinese Empire. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Morning Post says: 
“The Anglo-Russian negotiations have practically con- 
cluded in an agreement aiming to put an end to the 
battles for railway and other concessions in China. 
The agreement recognizes Russia’s sphere as the north 
and Great Britain’s as the Yang-tse Valley.” 

In 1684—a normal year—the death rate of London 
was nearly 44 per 1,000, or one in 23. In 1889 Lon- 
don’s death rate was only 14.9 per 1,000. 

With a population of 5,500,000, London harbors 
every day 120,000 strangers. Some may remain a 
week, some a month, but all the year round there is 
an average of 120,000 visitors who are within the 
metrop: litan boundaries. 

Last year twenty-one women physicians received 
— appointments in England. In the same year 
orty-seven female students of medicine were matricu- 
lated in London. 

The Statist, in an optimistic article on the business 
prospects of America, dwells upon the restoration of 
confidence of the American people in their own coun- 
try, and the happy results already visible in trade. 
The article concludes: “ All indications exist that the 
American nation has entered upon a prolonged period 
of prosperity.” 

lool Charles Beresford came forth last week as a 
warm advocate of automobile cars. He attributed the 
congestion of London s'reets to the use of horses, and 
said: “ While I was in New York I was supplied with 
a motor car which had the appearance of a cab and the 
manners of a kangaroo, but it always got me safely to 
my destination.” Lord B. also pointed out how much 
Great Britain is behind the times in the use of elec- 
tricity. He was amazed, he said, to see how much 
work was done by electricity on board American war- 
ships where the English used steam. 

Spain's economic situation, according to El Liberal, 
is unfavorable, tested by the official returns for the 
first quarter of the current year. The imports showed 
an increase of 45,000,000 pesetas, while the exports 
fell off 43,000,000 pesetas. The customs receipts 
showed a heavy decrease. 

The new Swiss aluminum steamer for Lake Victoria 
is forty-three feet long, carries fifty persons, and sepa- 
rates into nine sections, no part weighing over 350 
pounds. 

According toa despatch from St. Petersbur received 
in Berlin, the Shah of Persia on Third month 1, 
signed a concession to a Russian mining company, 
covering the whole province of Ozorbaijan, the most 
northerly province of Persia. The concession is f r 
seventy years. The province contains rich copper 
deposits, and the company will exploit the tract for 
metals and gems and construct railways, roads and 
harbors. 

Letters from the famine provinces of Russia tell a 
harrowing story of distress. In the province of Kazan, 
the centre of the famine district, the Red Cross Society 
alone is feeding 132 000 people. The Relief Delegate 
in the province of Ufa reports that peasants ran after 
him and begged for food on their knees in the snow. 
The St. Petersburg Skya Viedomosti, in a vivid de- 
scription of the misery and disease prevalent in Kazan, 
says: “ Crime, mortality and the number of deadborn 
infants have increased, and now scurvy and typhus are 
devouring the population like a conflagration fanned 
by the wind, but this is a case not of houses and barns, 
but of human lives being destroyed.” 

The Timex of India says it learns from an “ unim- 
peachable source” that Russia has secured an interest 
in a portion of the Persian Gulf, sufficient to give her 
the right to take possession of it whenever she chooses. 
It is added that this information comes direct from 
Teheran, and it is believed the port referred to is 
Bunder-Abbassee. 

The Viceroy of India describes as a new land the 

} promise of millions of acres in the Punjab, irrigated 
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by the 9500 miles of canals of the completed Chenah 
irrigation scheme. The rapid rate at which the 
ulation of India has been increasing of late years 
should cause the land to be taken quickly. 

A despatch received Fourth Mo. 26th, from Christi. 
ana, Norway, says: A letter has been received here from 
Captain Borchgrevink, in command of the expeditiog 
making an exploration of the Antarctic Continen 
dated from Cape Adair, Victorialand, Second Month 28 
in which he says: “I have now landed on the great Ant. 
arctic Continent with my staff, instruments and gey- 
enty-five dogs. The greatest discipline has prevailed 
throughout.” 

A despatch from Pretoria of the 30th ulto., says: In 
the course of his speech yesterday, at the opening of 
the Volksraad, President Kruger announ that the 
Transvaal was now the largest gold producing country 
in the world. He said the output in 1898 was £16. 
240,630, being an increase of £4,586,905 over the ont- 
put of the previous year. . 

Advices from Samoa, via Auckland, up to Fourth 
Month 18th, show that there has been further severe 
fighting between the rival Samoan factions. 

The appearance of yellow fever at Bahia, Brazil, is 
announced in a despatch to the State Department at 
Washington. 

A cable despatch has been received at Ottawa from 
Joseph Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, stating that the British Government will not take 
any share in the projected Pacific cable. but will con- 
tribute a sum not less than £20,000 annually. 

The Postoffice Department at Ottawa, has decided 
that the United States postal cards posted in Canada, 
addressed to any place in Canada or the United States, 
will be forwarded if a one cent Canadian postage 
stamp is affixed. 

During 1898 Canada produced $13,700,000 in gold, 
of which $10,000,000 came from the Yukon region. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Elizabeth C. Yarnall, Pa., $2.00, -to 
No. 41, Vol. 73. 


NOTICES. 

DarBY PREPARATIVE MEETING, held at Lans- 
downe, Pa., has changed the time of holding the 
Meetings from 10 o'clock to 10.30, both First and 
Fifth-days. Commencing on First-day Fifth Month 7, 


Westtown Boarpine ScHoo..—For conveniencé 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. To reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Westtown BoarpInG ScHooL.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WILLIAM F. WicKERSHAM, Princi 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth Street. 
Open 11.30 a. M. to 2 Pp. M. and 3 P. M. to 6 P. M— 
We note the following among the new books: 
DrumMonp, W. H.—Habitant and Other Poems. 
Frazer, R. W.—British India. 

Lams, Charles and others—Charles Lamb and the 
Lloyds. 
Levpet, Maurice— Emperor of Germany at Home. 
Morsg, J. T.—Abraham Lincoln (2 vols.) 4 
OxurpHAnt, M. O. W.—Makers of Modern Rome. 
RicHAkb, J. W.—Philip Melanchthon. 
Sresert, W. H.—Underground Railroad. 
Tuompson, S. P.—Michael Faraday. 
Warner, C. D.—Backlog Studies. 
Circulation of books free to all. 
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Diep, at his home in Philadelphia, Pa., on the 
twentieth of Second Month, 1899, JosepH HALL, 10 


the sixty-fifth year of his a member of Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting. His decline was of sev 
months’ duration. At one time on ae asked if he 
felt easy, he said: “ Yes—peaceful, trustful, hopefal. 
At another time: “ Do not hold me; I feel enti 
resigned, and trust in his mercy.” Near the close on 
rousing up alittle he said, “I thought I was going, and! 
am—blessed be his holy name forever.” 


WILLIAM 4H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





